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My Dear Yoou Friexds, 

IN tlie short time tliat wo meet together to-day, I 
will ask you to let me dwell upon the way in 
which the most beneficial influence of women in the 
medical profession may be exercised. I wish also to 
point out certain dangers, as well as advantages, with 
which medical study is now surrounded. 

The avenues by which all may enter into the pro- 
fession are now so much more widely thrown open, 
that there is little difliculty in the way of any man or 
woman who may wish to acquire a legal right to 
practise medicine. In Paris, all the public medical 
institutions, both college and hospital, are thrown 
open to students without distinction of sex. Kot 
only as ordinary students, but as internes and ex- 
tcrnes, sex is no longer regarded there as a barrier to 
opportunity and position. The democratic principle 
is everywhere steadily gaining ground, and the indi- 
vidual allowed to try his strength in the great battle 
of life. Large numbers of women are taking advan- 
tage of this wider individual liberty to enter the 
medical profession. In Great Britain, our seventy- 
three registered lady-doctors are few compared with 
the 3,000 in the United States, yet the nine stu- 
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dents who are now connected with our London school, 
witlj, in addition, the Kdinlturgh claBBcs, the Dublin 
BtiideiitB, and the latest fact, that the Glasgow MecUcnl 
College liaa jiiat opened its duors to women, clearly 
Indicate that the movement has taken sturdy root in 
our country, and when our English work lias lieeii 
carried on for forty years, there is every prfjliahility 
that onr British lady-doctors will equal numerically 
our kinsfolk across the ocean. 

I think, therefore, that all will eee tlic importance 
of considering the future of this growin;^ army of 
nietlical women ; and 1 particularly desire that our 
students of medicine &]ioukl realize the far-reaching 
charaeter, the social effects of tills medical career which 
they are entering on. It is quite certain that the 
wide adoption of the medical profession hy women 
cannot continue to bean iii«ignificr»nt matter; it must 
exercise an appreciable effect on future eix-icty, fi^r 
good or evil. 

IC we were children entering upon a course of edu- 
cation, it would he preuiiitnrc to take stock of the 
l%!5nUs tif education, ami cast a far-seeing glance into 
the future. 

But it is different with adult women — womtMi of 
education — somewhat impatient of ret-traiiit, entering 
upon a larger liberty, and legitimately jealous oT any 
iuterfcrence with that liberty. It is therefore irnperii- 
tive upon us Xv consider very serittusly this matter of 
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aolf-giiidance at the uiitset of medical edueation, to 
take in a large view of future responaihility, and ask 
oiirselvefr that most irnportant question lespecting a 
medical trainino; — wIihC will be ita effect? 

Tlie flippant or stupid person may at once reply, 
^P'our object ta to gain tnoney and purauo a remunera- 
tive palling by looking itfter siek people. Women find 
ao nmoh difficulty in honestly snppoj-ting themeelvea, 
that it is reason enougli that they ca,n in this way do 
60, and the labourer h worthy of liis liire. But 1 say j 
(implnitirally tliat anyone wlio makes pecuniary gain 
the chief motive of catering upon a medical career, 
is an unworthy student ; he is not fit to I>ecome a 
doctor ; and lie will be a laljourer not worthy of his 
hire. What should he thought of a statesman who 
aspired to the direction of national affairs on aecoiiiat 
of the salary of £10,000 ? The nobleness of motive , 
mu&t enlarge with the nobleness of occupation, or tiie 
unworthy nccnpier Kinks to a degradation fiieasurcd 
by the height to which his CJireer should have raised 
him. 

Now there is no career nobler than that of the 
phyeician. The progress and welfare of society is 
raoro intimately bound up with the prevailing tone 
and influence of the medical profession t!nm with the 
status of iuiy other class of men. This e.\cej)Honjd 
influence is not (tnly due to the great Importance of 
dealing with the issues of life and death in health and 
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disease ; biit it is sttU more owiiicr to the fatit, that 
the body and the mind are so inseparably blended in 
the Immiin eoiistitiiti'on, that we cannot deal with one 
portion of this coiriponiull nature withont, in more or 
less degree, affecting tlie other. Our ininiatratfonB 
to body and bouI cannot be separated by ;i t^harply 
defined line. The firbitrury distint'tion between tlie 
pbys^ician of the body and the physician of the soal — 
doctor and priest — tends to disappear as science ad- 
|vance8. Every branch of medicine involves niortil 
considerations, both as regards the practitioner and 
the patient. Even the amputation of a limb, the care 
of a case of fever, the birth of a child, all contain a 
moral element, which is evideiit to the clear under- 
standing ; and which cannot be neglected withont in- 
jury to the doctor, to the indiTidual, and to society. 
But probably it will lio generally agreed that the Impe 
of gaining money mnst not be tlie primary motive fur 
choosing a medic4il career ; but that interest in the 
line of Ptndy, and kind of life, with a perception of the 
wide and beneficent influence wliich it can evert, 
sliould form the determining motive foi' beeoming a 
pliysician. 

If, then, wo recognize that although just reward for 
honest labour is fair, we must not enter n|K)n medi- 
cine as a trade for getting money, but from a higher 
motive, thit* motive, as it influences conduct, beconieB 
on that account a moral iiintive, or an ideal, which 
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shoti!(] gnitlo our future practical life as pltysicians. 
Now tliifi ideal necessitates a distinct conception of 
wliat is right and wrong for us, in medicine, botli as 
liuinan Iteings und as women. Simply sensuous life, 
without ail ideal, 01' without higher principlcHof action 
than the limited needs of every day, tends to degrade 
the individual, and all who surround liim. 

Wliat we Tieed is a clear idea of what is really right 
or wrong with the reasons on which tlie jvidguient is 
based, instead of a confused notion, or a vfi^ue and 
ever shifting stuudard. 

No woman stodeut of medicine can safely igiiore 
tliis subject. It is a vital one for us ; and only a true I 
aii-swer to it will make our entrance into the profession / 
a marked advance in social progress. 

I do not attempt to (ilsguise the difficulty of laying 
down the law of right and wrong in medicine ; not 
only because medicine, as every other part of eocial 
life, is subject to the growth of evolution, but because 
in a state of society that has not yet succeeded in 
moulding itself on the fundamental principles of 
Chri&thtnity, we are involved iu faulty social con- 
ditions, which absolutely prevent ns from embodying 
our moral perceptions in dycry phase of practical life. 
I3ut, remeitiber, thought and endeavor may live a 
righteous life, no matter what faulty conditions siir- 
iHiund lie. When we have a clear view of right ami 
wrong, we can mentally repudiate whatever appears 
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to violate llie moral law. We can Btreniiously resist 
the (.lemleniiig force littbitiial wrongdoing; and 
never ceasf tlie effort to find sonic way of shaping our 
mental protest into practical o]>poeition to all forms 
of immorality. 

You will see in tlie course of your medical studies — 
pfirticiiUirly if yon stndy abroad — nnicli to shock your 
enlightened intellect, and revolt yonr moral scniic. In 
practice also ynu will he anhjected to strong tempta- 
tions of the most varied eliaraeter. But just for the 
reason that as wojnen we onglit to sec more clearly 
the broken bridge of approaehing danger, in the on- 
ward rush of the male intellect, I now <lwell on our 
special responsibility, and shall endeavor to g!\ c the 
reasons f<jr it. 

My object is not to limit, but to enlarge onr work in 
niedicino, wlien I seek to delinc our ideal. It is true 
ttiat the great iihject of this human life of ours is essen- 
tial ly one for evei-y hnnian being, man or woman, 
ImrharouBorcivilixed. It is to become a nobler creature, 
anil to help hU utliers to a higher human etatuf^ during 
this brief span of earthly life. But as variety in unity is 
a law of a creation, bo there are infinite methods of pro- 
gress: producing harmony instead of monotony — when 
the individual or classes of individuals are true to the 
giiiditig principles of their own nature. 

For the ideal of every creature must be found in 
the relation of its own nature to the universe around 



U. lUgUt mid ^vrong aro hatred upon the stjinid ini- 
derstaniHiig of tliie positivu fuundiktioii. It ib this 
fitct of variety in unity, in the progress of the race, 
wliidi i Jsti{ies the liupe that the entrance of women 
into the laedical profession will advance that jiro- 
fession. 

In order to carry out tliis noble aspirtitlon, 
must understand what the Bpeeial eontrlhntion i!*, that 
women may make to medicine, what the aspect of 
morality whieh they ure called upon to emphasize. 

It is not hlind imitation of men; nor ihoughtleBB 
lu'ceptance of whatever may he taught by them that 
18 required; for this would he to endorse the wide- 
spread error that the race is men. Our duty ih Jijyalty 
to right, and opposition to wrong, in accordance with 
the e&eential principles of our own nature. ^ 

Now the great eeeential fact of women's nature is \ 
the spiritual power of uiateniity. 

We ^^llOuld do niiserable injustice to this great fact, ^ 
if looking at it with eemi-blind eyee we only eee tlie \ 
ehallow materia! a.speel of this remarkable speciality. 
It ie the great epdritual life, underlying tlie jihysica!, 
whif'h gives us our true womanly ideal. 

IVhat are the spiritual principles nuceeearily in- 
volved in tills special creation of one-half the race; 
priiicijdcfi whicli lie within the material facte of gesta- 
tion, and the care of infancy and childhood, which 
Constitute the distinctive material domain of women 't 
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They are tlie subordination of self to tliu welfare 
of otheri?; the recognition of tlie claim wliicli licIpltisB- 
iiesB and ignorance nialic upon tlm stronger and more 
intelligent; tlie joy of creation and Ijcstowsil of life; 
tlve pity and sympathy wliicli tend to make every 
woman tlie lioni foe of cruelty and injustice; and 
liope, /. the realization of the nnscen, whidi fore- 
sees the adnlt in the infant, the fntnre in the present. 

All these are great moral tendencies, and they arc 
iieeeEBHrily involved in the mighty potentiality of 
niiiternity. They lay npon women the mighty re- 
ponhihility of hecoming more and mure tlit; moral 
guides in life's jonrney. Women are eallcd upon very 
epecially to jndgc all practical action as right or wrong, 
and to exercise intluencc for this high morality, in 
whatever direction it can he most powerfnlly exerted. 

We see the indication of this providential inherited 
impnlse to moral action, in the great and increasing 
devotion of women to the relief of social suifering, ;ind 
their sturdy oppoeitiou to wrorg-doiiig, which fnrni a 
distitignifihingcharaeteribtie of onrage. Thetej^piritnal 
mothers of the nice are often more trnly inciirnations 
of the grand maternal life, than those who are tech- 
nically mothers in the lower physical sense. 

With sound intellectual growth, the range of nnjnd 
iiiilnenec increases. l>nt such sound growth can only 
take place under the guidance of moral principle; fur 
moral perception l^ecoines reason, as the intejlectual 
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faculties ^row ; ami reason in the true li^lit for nil. 
It is ill this liiij^li moral life, enlartfed by intelligence, 
that the ideal of womanhood lies. It ie through the 
inoruJ, iriiidino; the ii!tellectii:il, that tlie henelicial in- 
fliieTU'c of woinari in any new sphere of acti\'ity will 
he I'elt. 

Tlius from their inherited tendencies, as well as from 
tlie existent individuality of their natnre,wunien mimt 
seek a high moral etandard as their ideal, and acknow- 
ledge the fiupremacy of right over every sphere of 
intellectual activity. The liitjjhest type of moral ex- 
cellence which u*e can tiiid in the age in which we 
live, the beneficence wliicli it exerts, the means by 
which it lias been attained, foi'm so many landmarks 
to ifuide lis in our search for the riffht. 

Tliis very important method of growth has been 
stated by Huxley, that brave fighter in the 
past, ffir freedom of thought. He has laid down 
this weighty pi inciple, that " the pa,st must be ex- 
plained by the present." 

This principle is f)f very wide application. 

WliHt produces the noljlcf^t hmuati creature now in 
our nineteenth century 3 Whstt inspires hope ? What 
sustains tis most bravely to fight the battle of life ? 
What makes life most worth living ? 

Wlieii we have aBcurtained these facta in tlie pre- 
icnt, tluiy will explain the past, and give the founda- 
tione of right for guidance in the future. 
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It is a noteworthy feature of the present day that 
some of our heet jneii, witnessing the failure of so 
many panaceas for the intolerable evils that afflit^t 
society, are longing for that untried force — the action 
and co-operation of good women, Our only hope 
is in women 1" is a cry that may Bomettmes be heard 
from tlie enlightened male conscience. But still more 
signifleant ie the aM'akoiiing uf au increasing mnulier 
of womeji themselves. They begin to realize that 
ti'iitli comes to us throngli imperfect hiniian media, 
and is thus rendered impeiiect ; that every human 
teacher must he accepted for his sugge&tivcness only, 
not as absolute authority. Women are thus riaiiig 
aliove the errors of the past, and blind, acceptance of 
imperfect authoi'ity ; and are earnestly striving to 
learn the will of the Creator, aud walk solely according 
to what tlioy themselves, diligently seeking, can learn 
of that divine will. 

Tlieri) is no line of practical work outside domeetie 
life, so eminently suited to tliese noble aspirations as 
the legitimate study and practice of medirine. The 
legitimate study requires the preservation in full force 
of those beneficent irioral qualities — tenderness, sym- 
pathy, guardianship — which form an indiRj>ensable 
ppiritnal element of maternity ; whilst at the same 
time, the progress of the race demands that the 
iiitellectunl horizon be enlarged, and the underf^taiid- 
ing strengthened by the observation and reasoning 
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wliicli. will give iiicreHseJ elHciiency to those inoriil 
qualities. 

Tlie truti pliysiciiiii must possess tlie esscTitifil 
qiialitios of lUJiteniity. Tlio sickureflfi lielpless in liis 
hands as the infant. Tliuy depend iibsolntfly npim 
the insight and judgment, the honesty and hopeful- 
ness of the dof'tor. 

The fact also, that every human being we are called 
on to treat, is, like the infant and the child, bouI as 
well as body, must never be forgotten. Successful 
treatment requires the insight which comes from re- 
cognition of these facts, and the sympathy that they 
demand. In the Infinite variety of hnman ailments^ 
the physician will find that she must often be tlie con- 
fessor of hei' patient, and the consnlting room should 
hav^e the eacrednessof the confeseioiial; and she must 
alwiija he the cuuimellor and guide. 

In those two departments of medicine whicli seem 
to me peculiarly vahiableto women physicians, which 
1 eliall refer to later, viz., midwifery and preventive 
medicine, it wtmld be hard to eay whether the moral 
or intellectual quiilitiea of the physician wei'c called 
tnofit largely into play — so inseparably are tliey 
blended. What patience and hopefulness also are 
demanded in the liiicTcrinw trial of chronic illness ; 
what diiicriminatioii and union of gentleness and firm- 
ness these eases require ! Tlien think of the children 
in otir families I To the girls and boys, the yonng 
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women and iuea,whogrow up nnder oar ministrations, 
what an inepirer of nolilenev^^: and pitritj, what a 
guardian from temptation the trne pliysician can bel 

Again, in the treatment of the poor, an immeti^ 
rlemaod is made nptm our pity, patience and con rage. 
TlTCse poor victiraa of oar social stupidity are often 
extremely ti-ying I The faulty arrangements vrhich 
compel ue to see thirty, fifty eren, in an hour. 
exhaUHt the nervons syetem of the doctor. It 
rcqnires faith and eonrage to recognize the real efjiial 
human soul under the terrihle mnsk of f^qnalor and 
disease, in these crowded masses of poverty, and to 
reeiiit the teraptation to i-egard them an ''cliniciil nm- 
terial." The attitude of the student and duclnr to 
tlie tiiek poor is a real test of the true physician. 

Having thus realiiied the profound adaptation of the 
nature of woman to tiie practice of tlie Art of Ilfjiling, 
let ufi c'OTisidcr in what way the infelleetual faculties 
may be strengthened so as to give enhirgud fftitticncy 
to the maternal qualities. In other words, Imw s^hidl 
\vc lit'Cijuif reliable doctors ? 

What T have hitherto dwelt on is the necessary 
attitnde of mind, orthe atmosplmreand light in wliicli 
women phyfiicians must breathe and work if they are 
to attain to their distinctive ftHcifncy ; let uie tiow 
refer more particularly tu the method of training for 
unr practical Wiirk. 

Tlic iiitcllcfttui] trfiining required for the physician 
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ie admirably .adapted to supply deficiencies in the 
ordinary experience of women. 

The intellectual characteristics which must be espe- 
cially gained during student life, are — the faculty of' 
patient observation, exact statement of what is ob,- 
served, and cautious deductions from these obser- * 
vatlons. 

These qualities form the foundation of sound judg- 
ment and skilful medical practice. It is not a brilliant 
theorizer that the sick person requires, but the expe- 
rience gained by careful observation and sound common 
sense, united to the kindly feeling and cheerfulness 
which make the very sight of the doctor a cordial to 
the sick. If these necessary results of intellectual 
training can be secured in harmony with the moral 
structure of womanhood, then a step of real social 
progress is made by our study of medicine. 

This necessity for making the most painstaking ob- 
servation of facts, the foundation to be laid by the 
student in every branch of her studies, is well illus- 
trated in the life of Darwin, who writes thus to a 
friend : — " 1 have been hard at work for the last month 
in dissecting a little animal about the size of a pin's 
head, from the Chronos Archipelago ; and I could 
spend another month and daily s-ee more beautiful 
structure." Of the value of this method of persistent 
labour, his friend gives this noteworthy testimony: — 
" Your sagacious father never did a wiser thing than 
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devote liiinscLf to these years of patient toil. It is a 
reniEirkalile iustance of hia stientitie ineislit and conr- 
tige tliat he saw the nectissity of proper training, and 
did nut shrink from the labour of acquiring it." 

In medicine, unatomy, phyeiulogy :ind chemiPtiy 
are the primary studies where that fonndation of ron- 
et'ientious exactitude must he laid, on wliicli tlie skil! 
of the future physician so largely depends. 

The first and indispensable hasis of metlieiim is 
anatomy, with wliifh physiology is inseparably hlend- 
L'd; for liuman physiohigy can only be properly stiidifd 
in connection with the human structure, whose condi- 
tion in healtli an<] disease forms the direct object of our 
proFession. No student should l>e satisfied until she lias 
most carefully followed out the strut-tureof every reginii 
of that human hody with whose life we shall have to 
deah Careful anatomical study is the suit* and indis- 
peusalile preparation for that next advanced rimge of 
Ldinical ohservation, where patliolugy and therapeutics 
hririg us into the direct study of the sick. 

The more thoruii<j;hly the human organisation is in- 
veattgater], the more wonderful will the unappj'oHch- 
able mcL-hanism for the nse of human life be seen to 
he. We shall never regret any auionnt of time and 
care spent in acijnii'iug the most intimate kiiowludge 
of human aiiatomy. For even if we never perfurin a 
fiurgical operation, the thorough knowledge of the 
hnnnin framework, with ivhortcnhcrrations wchavc to 
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deal, gives ti liriii foundation for practice that nothing 
else can supply. 

Tilt! tlioiightlcBis slashing of the delicate and com- 
plicated etructiirc of the body, of which untrained 
students are often guilty, ie indicative of a careless 
tmconscientions future phyeician. If carelessness 
Fiuiilar to what is often nheervet^ in the dissocting- 
rooii), were carriod on in the chemical labonitory, life 
or limb would soon be sacrificed. Yet a thorough 
grounding in the structure of every vital orgHii is 
more indispensable to ns than ehemistiy, important as 
the study of chemistry is. Let nic hci'e note how iIil' 
moral element on which I have so s^trongly insisted 
comes into play in this, the liret of our medical studies, 
licvereiice for this physical structure of outb eliould 
always he shown in the use and arrangements of the 
anatomical roonis. Carelessuess and irreverence in 
tliib department of study, exereise a really deterio- 
rating inrtueuee on students of medicine, Kcepect 
for the uuiterial used — care iu its dieposition— and a 
decent covering for en eh work-table in the intervale of 
work, may seem small observances, but they exercise 
a large influence over the moral traiiiing of thestudent 
when jtersistently carried out. 

It does not enter into my present purpose to enlarge 
upon the right method of studying each branch of 
liMHliclne; for that would require a series of discourses. 
But I must give an emphatic warning against the 
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etrangt' neglect uf littiiMU |jliysi()lt>gy wliit-li 1 olist-rve. 
This eeeids to proceed from the niii^tHken idea that 
iieceseary linowktlge can he ohtained from other 
tM'gjuiieniB, wliieli Ix'ar a mislcnding rcsemhlmice to t!iu 
hutiian. 

Wliat I would insist upon if, that we shotild etidea- 
voiir to iiiiike onrselvcs thoroughly ac<piainted with the 
iiiituro iiiu3 variations of healthy hmiiaii physiology 
hcforo we arcpei'plexcd with the cliaiigcs of pathology. 

Auscultation and percnssion, ohgci'vatioiiB of tht! 
hcfiltliy variations of the pulse, tlic toTigne, the skin, 
and the various seeretioiip, in as many healthy iiidi- 
%'tdiifi]!!, hoth adult and infant, as can bo oxaniinod, 
(.oinpiircd, and recorded; the vital chemistry of the 
Iniinun tissnes and secretlone in liealtli and disc-aac; 
with tlie modifyitig effects of temperament, heredity, 
idiosyncrasy, etc., all tliis forms h department of 
Iniiiiad phyeiotogy, strangely negU-ete)l as a prueticiil 
etudy, yet certainly of priitiary importance to tlie 
progresti of medicine. 

Jiiit I mnst pass on to what is my innnedtatt' pur- 
pose, viz., the relation of women to medicine. Having 
dwelt on the moral and intellectual advaiitagctj of 
ntedical 6.tudy, I must refer to another aspect of the 
stiliject, viz.. the dangers which meet our eaniost 
students, 

IJ!'. Carpenter Iihb recorded the Avidcspread recog- 
]jition of tliis dangerous aspect of medical study when 
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lie sfiys, — "Tliere sGems to he something in the pro- 
fcesa of tmiuiiig studentH for the medical profeBsion 
which encourages in them a laxity of thoiiglit and ex- 
prcsaiuii tliat too fretjiiently ends in a laxity of prin- 
t:iplu R]id of action and lie farther condemns the 
tone of some works issued hy the medical press. !Now 

I til is jinlgmeiit of a very cautious teacher so many 
J^eurs ago, \s worthy uf the most serions consideration 
In the present day. The freedom of entrance now 
accorded to women into the medical pi-ofeesion, lays 
a very heavy responeihility upon us, to prove tliat this 
pew and increasing niuvement will be a future blessing 
to society. 

We are happy in drawing into our schools a large 
mtruber of capuble women, wotnen who may not only 
be a gain as physicians, but who may exert a most 
l>en.eli<'ial infiiLeiice on the profession itself, if they 
bring into it fi*esh and independent life. 

It is much to be regretted that our students are 
now ciiiiipelled to go abroad for the completion of 
tlieir iiiLjdicsd educntioii ; for methods of study inju- 
ioiis to tiiorality are exaggerated abroad. The abuse 
of the poor as subjects of experimental investigation, 
ill whose trciitnieut all decent reserves of uiodcety are 
Hj often stripped away ; the contempt felt for the mass 
woiuen where chastity is not recognized as anobli- 
tfiry male virtue; the atrocions cruelty of their 
XDuriiiiciite on animals ; all these results of active 
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iirtellect, imguided by large morality, as eceii in full 
force abroad, make me deplore tlie iiofcssity wliicli 
drives so many of our l>e6t Init inexperienewl stu- 
dents away, io sesireli of more efficient training tliiin 
they eitn obtain at home. 

The two spet'ial dangei-s against wliich I would 
warn our students are — let, the lilind acceptaucR of 
what ia called ''"authority" in medicine; 2nd, the 
narrow and supertieial materialism which prevails so 
widely amongst ecieiitific men. 

In relation to the first point, viz.. disti'ust (tf autho- 
rity — althong!i I fully recognize the respect whidi is 
always due to the position of the teacher, and the 
consideration to he shown tu all who arc called " heads 
uf tlie profession'' — 1 would very strongly urge yon 
to romemher that medicine is necessarily an uncertain 
science, 

Life in its eseencc we cannot grasp. Wc nntlcr- 
etand it only through its effectB; and all linman 
Judgment is fallible. Careful and wi?c ohfcrvation 
bring us ever nearer to a knowledge of tlie cmuiitionH 
which are necessary for human well-being ; hnt t xpu- 
I'icnee cumpels ns to recognize the constant failure of 
theory or dogmatism in dealing with any of the 
infinitely varied phases of life. In mediciuc, we are 
forced to recognize the errors in diagtu)sis committed 
even by distingnisbcd men ; and to enffer grevious 
disiippointinent frtim the failure of renudlcs supposed 
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o cure thu t^irk. We caiin*o$ty' t'J' '"'tc the eoutmdtc- 
ory rcsiilt» of expt^^ji'iits ; vC/^iine facts differing 
according to tlieohRer\'i^^-oTi55Au't^Q^'t-tiitg another, 
nnd one theory driven out Ij^j^ hfl^J^iiTiJ^hifi nncer- 
Silnty resulting from experini(4^it; 4^1<ii^^ijy exem- 
iliHed hy the battle of experts the em^ oi 

jvrst'Ttic displayed in a Itite criminal triid.^Qr consider 
the frequent errors of statistics (a branch oiT^iowledge 
that enters largely into medical science), owing to 
tlie imperftjct datii on which they are often hased ; 
important deductions being drawn froni them which 
ire logically iudisptitable, but entirely false, from the 
luiBound preniisses on which they rest. Tims the 
death-rate of London, though commonly stated at 
23 or 34 per 1,00(), is really an unknown (piantity, on 
iccount of the enormous influx of freph life and the 
ctHus of broken-down lives. 

t)nr women students especially need CiUitioii as to 
the blind acceptance of authority. Yonng women 
come into such a new and stimulating intellectual 
fitmo^phere, when entering upon medical study, that 
they breathe it with keen delight ; they are inclined 
jtu accept with enthueiasm the brilliant theory or 
b^etnent which tlie !i(!tive intellect of a clever teacher 
before them. They are accuBtomed to accept 
the governtnciit and instruction of men as final, and 
it hardly uccnro to tliem to question it. It is not the 
custom to realize the positive fact, that methods and 
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conclusions formed by one-half of the race onlj, most 
ncfCfgarily require revision, as the other half of hu- 
manity rises into conscious responsiljility. 

It is a difficult lesson, also, fully to recognize the 
Htnltationsof the human intellect ; which recognition 
nevertheless is necessary, before we can grasp tins 
important and positive fact in human experience, viz., 
that the Moral must guide the Intellectual, ur there ie 
no liahing-plaee in the rapid lucHiie to error. The 
iiriiliant professor will always exercise an undue inHii- 
cnce over the inexperienced student, and particularly 
over tlie woman student. I therefore strongly urge 
the necessity of cherishing a mild sceptiuisui respect- 
ing the dicta of so-called medical science, during the 
period of student life ; sceptictsni, not in relation to 
truth — -that noble object which we hope to ajiproacli 
ver more nearly. — bnt scepticistn in relation to the 
ipei'fcct or erroneous Btatcment of what is often 
presented as trnth. 

Of this one guiding fact, as aluisis of judgiuunt, we 
may be quite sure, viz., that whatever revolts our 
moral sense as earnest women, is not iii accordance 
with 6tea<Iy progress ; it cannot be pormaiiently true, 
and no amount of clever or logleal sophistry can make 
it true. It will lip a real survice that we, as medical 
women, may i-enderto the profession, if we search out 
— ;;;ilmly, patieutly, Imt resolutely — why whut revolts 
our enlightened seti.'ic of right and wrong is not true. 
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Wc shall thus being tu light the profonnd rcaeon why 
tht moral faculties fire antecedent or superior to the 
intellectual faculties ; and why the senee of ripflit and 
wrong niuet govern medical rese.irc!i and practice, as 
McU lis all other liiie^ of human effort. 

As experience enlarges, we observe the immense 
:Beparation in lines of conduct, which gradually results 
from an initial divergence between right and wrong, 
a divergence almost imperceptible at first. We are 
thus compelled to c^ome to the conclusion in relation 
to onr own profession,— that the worship of the intel- 
lect, or Ro-called knowledge, as an enti in itself, entirely 
regardless of the character of the means by which 
we seek to gain it, is tlie most dangerone error that 
science can make. This false principle, if adopted by 
the medieal profession, will degrade it, and iiievitivbly 
produce distrust and contempt in tlie popular mind. 

The second danger against which the student of 
medicine must guard, is the materialism whicdi seeiuiS 
to arise from undue absorption in the physical aspect 
,*)f nature, and which spreads like a blight in our pro- 
'fession. 

The liasis of materialism ie the assertion that only 
BcnBC is real. 

Our medical studies necessarily begin with minntc 
and pruhmged study of what we term dead matter. 
If this study be carried on without reyerenee, it 
appears to blind the student to any resdity except the 
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material under Liii scalpel or in his crueiWe, i. e., the 
facts tlmt tlte seiiBus reveal. Proceeding logically 
from this false premiss, that only sense is real, mind 
is looked upon as a secretion of tlie brain, and life as 
the result of organization of matter, ivliicli is destroyed 
when the organization of the material body is broken 
up. 

Some perBone, snccessors of the materialistic eeclo- 
siastics who condemned Galileo, caiiuot rise beyond 
the gross evidence of their senses. To such persons, 
reason, wliich transcends sense, is a yagne uni"eality; 
and the clear teaching of reason may to thein sceui 
doubtful, or euperetition. But the stout light whifh 
the old Italian nobly began, and which has been so 
bravely carried on for freedom of thought in our own 
day, is beginning to tell, and reap a rich reward. 
Our senBes, so far from being the boundary of real 
existence, are proved to be as imtrustworthy gnidee 
now, as when Ualileo'e afcat-ers insisted that the sun 
moved round the earth in twenty-four hours. The 
relations of our Benees to our coi)6cio'usneg& change 
with biological diffei'ences, as one creature {■an see 
what in quite invisible to another. The bomulary 
line which e.xists between our eenees and our con- 
ness, is constantly chaTiging ; and realities 
Shown to exiet, of which uur ordinary con- 
sciousness connected with the senses has no knowl- 
Thus life beyond, artd itnlependent of the 
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senses, is being proved sis positive and pregnaut 
fuct. 

The great genemllzationB of tnodern science — the 
Conservation of Etiorgy, tliu j)rocess of Evolution — 
jLfe the products uf licasoTi, Tliey are metaphysical 
eoTicrptions. Like tlic atomic theory, or tiie hiw of 
gravittttion, they are practical formiihv, necessaiy to 
the advaiicL'iiient of science, from the structure of our 
niiiidt;; l>iit tliey are the results of reason, not of sense. 

Love, Hope, Reverence, are realities of a different 
orJw from tlie senses ; but they are positive and 
constant facts, always active, always working out 
mighty changes in human lifL-, 

A thoughtful writer lias characterized Materialism 
as an attempt to explain the XTniverse in terms of 
mass and motion, ratiier than in terms of Intelligence, 
Love, and Will ; ami it is a true critifiem. Let me 
recall here the serious warning wliich Huxley gives 
to the shallow materialist who limits existence by the 
eeti^cs. 

He says, " The great danger wliicb beeets the 
sjieculative faculty, is the temptation to deal with the 
accepted .statement uf facts, in natural science, as? if 
they were not only correct but exlianstive ; as if tliey 
might be dealt with exhfuustively, Iti the same way as 
pi-uposi lions of Euclid may be dealt with. In reality, 
every such statement, however true it may be, is true 
only relatively to the means of observation, and the 
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poiiitof view of those wlio have euiinciatetl it. Whether 
it will hear every gpeculati ve eniicliision t!iat may he 
logically deduced from it, is quite another question.'' 
"In the c-omplexity of organie nature, there are 
inultitndea of phenotneua which are not dediicil)le 
from any gOTieralizatitms that we have yet reached — 
this is true of every other class of natural ohjects (as 
the moon's motions, gravitation, &c.). All that sliimld 
he attempted is a working hypothesis, assuming nnly 
snch eases as can he proved to he actually at work." 

Tliene are valuahle warnings from (uir great 
iiatnraliet. 

The tendency of unprejudiced science in our day 
is to show the unsatisfactory character of the terms 
tmitter and spirit. For the exaUatlou of vvliat we 
term matter, tends constantly tu lose itself in what 
we call spirit. 

Reality always transcends sense. As the vihra- 
tions of ether we only know as liglit and colour, and 
the vilmitioua of the atmosphere are transhiteJ into 
Bonnd, so in the careful observation of onr own mental 
states^ in the experiynees of dream-land, in the study 
of clairvoyants and somnambulists, and the revelations 
of hypnotism, we gain an insight into states of eon- 
seiousness indejiendont of the senses — states where 
the old distinetions lietween matter and spirit seetn to 
hecome quite inapplicahle. 

One third of hninau life is spent in sleep, » eon- 
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tlition of wind) at proscnt. wo know little except that 
it entirely changes the life of condcions sense, and 
that it possesses a mysterions restorative power of the 
most preeiuiis Bigiiitlpfinpe to as ])liyB!t'ians, A 
Btiidy of fill these mysterions conditions of human life 
itself, many of which, altliongh oc/enrring almonnally, 
have heen presented again and again tlit'ough all the 
ages, is snroly the most important of all Biihjci'ts for 
scientific medical investigation. Let n-3 ahvavs hear 
in mind that, as has heen well said, " the fact of illii- 
Bion Is not an illusory fact." Ad un exception to a 
rule is the most suggestive fact for thu investigator 
to grapple witli, eo those exceptional facts of hninan 
tiire, which are neverthelesB occurring in every age 
i&nd in ever nation, are the facts of al! others the 
most worthy of investigation hy the scientific medical 
intellect. This new realm of research, when legiti- 
mately pursued » proniisefi resnlts of the very higheet 
importance. 

I mnst not now dwell longer on this new and vai- 
mihle dej»artment of medical investigation — psycho- 
physiidogy. But it is an inspiring thought, that true 
ftcietice supports the noblest intuitions of Innmmity; 
and its tendency is to furnish proof suited to our age 
of these intuitions. I have ?pec)idly dwelt on this 
suhjeet now, heeaiiBe the didcouragement which re- 
sults froin the false reasoning of materialism, injuring 
hope, aspiration, and our sense of justice, is especially 
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antiiguniatie to women, wliose distinctive work is 
joyfnl creation. 

Ill practical medicine the ]os6 iR iuiuienfie, -when 
recognition of tlic liiglier facts of ('ons<'ioiiBnefi8 is 
oUtiCured, and the pliyeician is unable to perceive life 
more real than the iinrrow limits of sensation. 

The physician is called to stand liy tlits death-licd 
of the most rarefnlly tended patient. At that Foleinn 
iriomGiit. the clear glancti tliat sees heyond tlie honii- 
dary of eense, tlie rererentia! hand clasp whicit con- 
veys hope to the mourner, is tlie seal fif iiis imhle art 
of healing, and tlio profoutidest consolation he can offer 
to the hercaved. May the time come when every 
pliybiclan can convey this highest gift of healing Avitli 
his ministrations ! 

I have now considered the fundaraontal reason why 
great advantage will resnlt to eocioty through the 
intellectual cultivation of the woman phyeician, nnlcss 
the study of medicine 5>e pnri5ned in such a way as to 
do violence to onr nature, by the destruction of sym- 
pathy, reverence, and hope. 

I have also dwelt on the method of training espe- 
cially needful to onr students, vix,, patient, [icreistent 
drill in the fundatnental studiesof niedicjd edm-ation, a 
li aiiiing which will form tlie habit of cIubc and careful 
observation at the comtnenceineiit of medical life. 

1 would now offer a few words of cuuiitiel in I'ulation 
to tlie work which lies before us when we cuter npon 
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tlie practical carper of tlie physician, for wliiuh our 
medical studies sliuuld cjirei'iilly prepare us. 

I believe that the department of medicine, in which 
- the great ami beneticent inriiienee of women may he 
espeeiiilly exerted, is that of the family phyi*ictaii ; 
and that not aa specialists, but a& the trusted gnidea 
and wise counsellors in all that concerns the physical 
welfare uf the family, they will find their most eon- 
genial tield of labunr. 

It is to fit onrselves fur this most useful imd in- 
fluential poiiition, viz., as the medical adviser? of 
families, that, not limiting our education to any 
specialty, we have laboured, and must continue to 
lul>onr, to remove all obstacles in the way of obtain- 
ing the fullest medical education. For this reason I 
hiive laid so much stress upon the cultivation of habits 
of careful observatioii ; and I now would give a warn- 
ing against sensiatiunalUm in medical study. 

The niiretleeting student (not unnaturally) rushes 
after novelties. There is a certain excitement in wit- 
nessing a formidable surgical operation, or seeing a 
rai'o case of disease that may never again be presented 
to our ubricrvalioii. lint these exceptional occurrences 
do not [it US for uur futare medical life, as does the 
careful study uf the coumioner forma of disease, for 
those are the cases that most nearly cotieern us. JBnf 
because they are connnon, they cease to interest the 
unobservsuit student, who applies a rinitinc treatment. 
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nut tlic pliysieian, whose faculties of oliservution liavo 
Leon tlioroiiglily drilleil, lias learned this lessoiu viz., 
tliat no two cases of illness are exactly alike, and that 
it is of tliK iittnost importance toonrfiitiiresncpe&s, as 
practitioiiDrs, to note tiiese individual diflferenccf;, tiicir 
resnltSj and wlty some die wliikt others recover. It 
is far more important to our eiiceesp, as practical 
pliysicians, to tliQrouglily master measles and wlioop- 
iiig-cougli, scarlet fever and porrigo, thjin to study ati 
isolated ease of hydropliobia or leprosy. Moreover, 
I ]iold it to be a special duty of our profession to 
extirpate these cotnmon diseases — not to accept them 
hopelessly as necessary evils. And it is only by a 
pi'ofounda)' and more comprehensive clinical stmly of 
the ordinary diseases of dijimcetic life, that wc can hope 
to do this. 

There are two groat brandies of meilicine, whoso 
imjK>rtanc'e will, I hope, more and more engage the 
attention of women physicians. Tiieee ai-c midwifery, 
which introduces iis to the preciotis position of the 
family physician ; and sanitary or preventive medicine, 
which enables us to educate a healthy generation. 

These two departments of the healing art will never 
cease from among&t us. I consider it a radical defect 
in our present system of medical edncation, tliat these 
subjects are not brought more prominently forward, 
and both of them raised into firt;t-chiss pi-nfeseorial 
chain*. 
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Bt'l'ijrc t'liiaiijg, 1 itiust dvi'ell for a ttiw momeutBOti 
llio vital importance of midwifei-y to the future suc- 
cess of women phyaiciimri. This is tlie more necessary, 
tjecaiise I observe a singular and growing disposition 
on the part of our students, whetiier in America, France 
or Eiij^liviid, to despise or neglect midwifery. I do not 
know whether this proceeds froiri iiidolciiec. as mid- 
wifery is tlic most fatiguing and euchaiuintr hnirieh 
uf the profession ; or whether tlie neglect arises froiri 
failure to perceive the reason of our refusal to he 
simply midwives, fur our insietance npnn a completi) 
education really means our determination to elevate, 
not repudiate midwifeiy. 

But the cnrious fact remains, that many women 
doctors appear to look down upon this most impor- 
tant hnincli, and often state that they do not intend 
to undertake it Yet it is through the coiiftdence 
felt Ijy the mother during our skilful attendance upon 
her, that we are called in to attend other ailments of 
the fatnily, and tlius secure the care of the family 
healtli. It is therefore of tlie utmost importance to 
our future position in medicine to establisli our ahility 
m thoroughly trustworthy obstetricians. 

It is indispensable to the Btability of oarnioveraent 
that very tliorough provision be made for tlie obstetrical 
edncJition of all our medical graduates. Dr. Huntley, 
in lier prize essay of 1886, called attention to this 
unbject, and our skilful obstetrician, Dr. McGall, is 
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liravely carrjfiug on a vahuible wurk at Clapltaii], 
to wliicU I would earnestly invite sjmjHUliy. and 
every otlier forrri of support. But 1 du not tliiiik 
tliat any young woni;ui pliysiciftii is properiy equipped 
for ber future difficult eareei-, unless she has bei-ntoa 
great i-xtcnt responsible for at least tliirtv luidxvirL'ry 
patiiMil.s of wliost' eases slie hap- made careful and 
discriminating records; and has had the opporl unity 
(jf ohi^erving a great many more patients, in addition 
to thedrill in all operative mananivresthat can lie- given 
in College. Wc need II great maternity dopnrtnii'nt, 
thorouglily organized, which, whikt arranged with 
kindest L'onsideratiqn for the poor, will put otir s^^tu- 
detits thrtnitjh a severe drill, sneli as is coiiiiideiTd 
iieceesary at LaMatcrnite in Paris. That institution 
whidi receives annually an average of 2,500 patients, 
having over 10,OttO applications in the year, is not 
only an invaluable practit^al school, but it has reduced 
the mortality amongst its patients to a miniinura; and 
the searcliing method of instruction there purovied 
could he studied l)y us to great advantage m we 
try to secure a well organized maternity charity for 
our students in London. Such a charity, if humanely 
planned, would lie a Messing to pour mothers; and it 
would to a great extent remove the reproach of being 
obliged to send our enterprizing young doctors ahroad, 
because Lttndon does not afford them sulHcient ne- 
ccsj^ary pi'atitical training. 
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Bdt tiniu wiii'iis me to close these reiunrkB, althnugh 
I vvaitUI gladly have enlarged upon the primary ini- 
pijrtancc of prtn^eiitive mpdieinr — tlic niedicitic of l]ie 
future — for it is quite tiertain that the greater part 
of disease, even inoluding many eurgical operations, 
is preventahle disease. It is now unfortunately the 
case, that nnavoitlalile alts^orption in the trejttment of 
disease, uialces the practical physieiau tuool'teo ignore 
the yet larger duty of ju'eventing it, 

I havi! tried to sliow (I) That wonieu from tlieir 
constitutional adaptation to creation and guardian- 
ship, are thus fitted for a special and noble part in the' 
advaumiieiitof the healing art. 

(2) Tliat the cultivation of the intellectual facidties 
necessary to seenru their moi'.d intlueucu reijuires a 
long and patient truining by methods that do not 
injure morality. 

(3) That the noblest departujeuts of medieirrc to 
which we can devote our eueriiiee, will he tliroiii|li 
tli;it guardianship of the rising generation, which Is 
the eopccial privilege of the family physician. 

In eonelnsion, my dear young friends and fellow- 
workers, I wonld ask you all to join with me in the 
pledge which I gave more than forty years ag<:), to the 
Chancelliir of the Western Uiiivers-ity, who handed to 
me our first Diploma of Doctor of Medicine. I then 
promised "that it wonld he tlie effort of my life to 
sjied lionour on that diploma," 
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This is tlie pledge that we must all prepare for 
when entering the noble profession of medicine; in 
receiving honor, we must add lustre to it, or we be- 
come unworthy of it. 

It is a difficult life that we enter upon, in entering 
upon a medical career; but if our Christianity is worth 
anything, it must be "a battle, not a dream." "We 
must be members of the church militant if we wish to 
enter the church triumphant. Life is a grand prepar- 
ation for the exercise of ever larger powers, and I 
heartily welcome you to this winter's course of study, 
hoping that it may be a little step forward, but a sure 
one, towards that grand ideal which must be ever 
before us I 
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